Is Magnificent (See Page 16) 
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“TAILORED TREES” 


Now Available To Retail Nurseries 
On Exclusive Franchise Basis 
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Trade Mark Registered U. S. Patent Office 


Our production of high quality functional selections has been gradually built up 
to a point where we now feel we are in a position to offer franchises to reputable 
nurseries thruout the land. Our special selections of Norway and Red Maple, 
Ginkgo, Tilia cordata, Goldenrain and a number of other functional forms were 
not hastily decided upon. At the time these selections were made, service, func- 
tion and adaptability were the prime considerations — not box office or cash 
register appeal. However, we have found they do have these necessary quali- 
fications with the public, as well as most conscientious street tree users. Our 
selection are not fast growing weeds — they are sound moderate growers, which 
every nurseryman knows is the best product for his customer, and for his own 
reputation. 


We invite reputable nurserymen interested in selling good plant material to con- 
sider the possibilities of adding the prestige of “Tailored Trees,” and the distinctive 
tag that identifies them as superior stock. 


‘Tailored Trees” is represented in Massachusetts by Littlefield- Wyman Nursery, 
Abington, and in New Jersey by Anderson-Hennigsen & Associates, Verona. 


IF INTERESTED WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS. 


Saward lel, . & B\cooctates 
“Growers. of Jatlowd Frees” 


ma ' Phone ADams 5-2357 ; 
7621 Lewis Road fhe Street Tree Capitol of America Olmsted Falls, Ohio 





“Tailor Your Streets —Don't Reforest Them’”’ 
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@ After A MONTH in various European 
countries and England DRINKING IN 
THE BEAUTIES of the abundance of 
LOVELY FLOWERING TREES used 
there in ALMOST EVERY GARDEN 
AND ON STREETS, I arrived home, to 
FIND ON MY DESK, an ad from a 
local paper EXTOLLING THE AILAN- 
THUS as the “PRIDE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN.” (Ailanthus altissima.) 


@ This COULD BE GROUNDS for the 
BREAKING OFF OF DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS. But, listen further—“yes 
here is a dream come true—here is a 
miracle of nature—that lofts its flower- 
laden branches over your grounds and 
garden with more grace, more beauty, 
than even the most treasured Poplar” 
(BROTHER THAT DOES IT!) 


@ Here’s more—‘“‘—up to 10, 12 or even 
15 feet of towering beauty in a single 
season:—towering beauty that can be 
seen and admired from over two blocks 
away—and in fall—transforms its colors 
from cool green to a molten mass of 
burnished bronze.” That’s not all, there 
are 30 inches more of these beautiful 
lies—but NARY A WORD about the 
STENCH FROM “the lavish bouquets 
of glorious white flowers.” 


@ WHY do REPUTABLE NEWSPA- 
PERS accept such TRASH AND FALSE 
STATEMENTS?—It would be difficult 
to believe the other advertising in such 
papers UNDER THE CIRCUM- 
STANCES. 


@ But wait HERE’S ANOTHER TID- 
BIT from this ad (it’s really a scream 
and I suppose WE SHOULD RUN the 
whole thing)—‘“—if you plant one ailan- 
thus today, in just a few short months 
you can look out of your window and 
see a majestic looking tree standing in 
the middle of your lawn—”’ AND SO 
ON AD NAUSEUM. Amen. 


@ Sorry I MISSED the CHARLIE 
IRISH RECEPTION at the CLEVE- 
LAND GARDEN CENTER. It was 
April 24—ARBOR DAY—and I was tak- 
ing pictures of some beautiful DOUBLE 
WHITE MAZZARD CHERRIES at THE 
HAGUE IN HOLLAND. 

After the SCROLL PRESENTATION 
TO CHARLIE an “IRISH” NORWAY 
MAPLE was planted in HIS HONOR on 
the grounds of the GARDEN CENTER. 
@ The TULIP FIELDS OF HOLLAND 
are WORLD FAMOUS, but anyone who 
remembers the POPPIES AND LU- 
PINES in the SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, 
north of the Ridge, has seen the MOST 
SPECTACULAR DISPLAY of FLORAL 
GRANDEUR these eyes have ever seen. 
Of course the POPPY AREA WAS 
MILES in extent compared to ACRES 
FOR THE TULIPS—but it was an AWE 
INSPIRING SPECTACLE. 

@ WHATEVER happened to Krillium? 


@ JOHN HABERTHIER AND THE 
MRS. TOOK time out from their return 
TO CREVE COEUR (MO.), to stop at 
the Rancho. JOHN was on a BUS- 
MANS HOLIDAY—looking over line 
clearance ALONG THE EAST COAST. 


ALONG THE WA 


With So 2 & *& 
EDW. SCANLON 


Mif the GIRLS ARE INTERESTED 
here’s a good REDUCING FORMULA. 
Go to Europe—TRAMP THRU ALL 
THE BOTANIC GARDENS AND 
PARKS and miles of streets—lug a bag 
of cameras—WEAR A HEAVY TWEED 
SUIT—I guarantee you will LOSE AT 
LEAST 7 POUNDS—I did, and from 
the spot I could BEST AFFORD TO 
SHRINK. 


@ Could there be anything TO THE 
RUMOR—that WE HEARD three or 
four times WHILE IN EUROPE—from 
BUSINESS MEN WHO TRAVEL in 
Russia and Red China—that RUSSIA 
FEARS RED CHINA and would like to 
make SOME SORT OF A DEAL with 
the U.S.A.—a MUTUAL PROTECTION 
PACT, or something. Sounds weird, but 
might be, FUNNY THINGS HAPPEN. 


@ IT HAPPENED. My BEAUTIFUL 
REDWOOD (S. gigantea) AIN’T NO 
MO’. It got hit in the sudden DEEP 
FREEZE that hit LAST THANKSGIV- 
ING even tho it had previously taken 
LOWS OF 15° BELOW. It was the 
sudden cold BEFORE IT HARDENED 
OFF that did the DIRTY WORK. I cer- 
tainly felt bad about it, it was SUCH 
A LOVELY TREE, but it will BE RE- 
PLACED with a very SPECIAL THING 
—about which MORE LATER. 


@ Bought THREE MORE TWEED 
HATS in OLD LUNNON. They are 
REAL COMFORTABLE and nice to 
wear. But ONE THING ABOUT 
THEM, they have to get a real GOOD 
SOAKING before they take on THAT 
CASUAL LOOK. Begin to see MORE 
AND MORE of them in THE U.S.A. 


@ FRED GALLE down there IN GEOR- 
GIA writes and wants to know the 
MAKE OF CAMERA AND FILM I 
used on my ’57 EUROPEAN TRIP. A 
real surprise, altho for some strange 
reason I did get a BUNCH OF GOOD 
PICTURES. It must have been the 
equipment. But last month I TOOK 288 
BLACK AND WHITES with VERY 
FEW bad ones—can’t figure it but I’m 
VERY HAPPY INDEED. This time 
instead of VERICHROME PAN I used 
DANDY PAN (GEVAERT FILM) in 
my ROLLEICORD. 


@ HOW DO YOU SUPPOSE the U.S.A. 
EVER RECOVERED, from what the 
RABBLE ROUSING DEMOCRATIC 
JUDASES were trying to title the 
“EISENHOWER DEPRESSION,” with- 
out selling the country DOWN THE 
COMMUNIST ROAD with their ROOSE- 
VELTIAN BOONDOGGLING and TRU- 
MANESQUE PORK BARRELLING. 
Maybe now PEOPLE WILL WAKE UP 
and learn that COMMON SENSE which 
EISENHOWER AND THE REPUB- 
LICAN PARTY have finally come up 
with BEATS HELL OUT OF DO-GOOD- 
ING. 


@ And if you WANT TO SEE what 
your FOREIGN-AID BUCKS have done 
to STOP THE SPREAD of the COM- 
MUNIST CANCER, you should VISIT 
WEST BERLIN. It’s a fabulous BOOM- 
TOWN right in the MIDDLE OF COM- 
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For Your Calendar Ta a 
MUNISM—while EAST BERLIN is a 


DEAD GHOST TOWN. No _ wonder 
THE COMMIES are throwing all the 
DIRTY PUNCHES they have to wreck 
it. This CONTRAST BETWEEN EAST 
AND WEST BERLIN is unbelieveable— 
YOU SHOULD EXPERIENCE IT. 


@ A LATE REPORT from HAROLD 
PARNHAM IN DES MOINES bears 
GLAD TIDINGS to the effect that IOWA 
HAS JOINED THE RANKS of the 
COMMITTEE FOR NATIONAL ARBOR 
DAY and that legally as of APRIL 23, 
1959 “THE LAST FRIDAY IN APRIL” 
is now officially ARBOR DAY. 


gw If LYN PRYOR is listening in, down- 
under in CANBERRA, AUSTRALIA, I 
may see you next May. I have been in- 
vited to attend the MOOMBA FESTI- 
VAL AT MELBOURNE for an address 
on STREET TREE MANAGEMENT. If 
we can make the necessary arrangements 
the WANDERING ARBORIST may 
REALLY WANDER the next time — 
ALL THE WAY AROUND. 


m The WEATHER HERE, so far in 
June, HAS BEEN CRAZY—one week 
its AIRCONDITIONING, the next its 
ELECTRIC BLANKETS. No kidding it 
was 44° here June 15. So you CAN SEE 
how LATE THIS ISSUE is. Couldn’t 
get UNTRACKED after the trip. 


gm We're looking FOR A VISIT from 
JAKE “THE MAGNIFICIENT ONE” 
GERLING—really that’s the way HE 
SIGNS HIS LETTERS, and HE MEANS 
IT—why the GALL OF THAT—well, 
anyway the POOR DOGS WILL have to 
forage for a week AFTER HE LEAVES. 
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place is complete without trees. A home without trees is charmless; a road without trees is 
shadeless; a park without trees is purposeless; A COUNTRY WITHOUT TREES IS HOPELESS.’ 
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CLEANLINESS, THE HALLMARK OF EUROPE 

Standing on a bridge in the middle of the Limmat River 
in Zurich recently in company with a fellow tourist from San 
Francisco, having just met in the warm hospitable atmosphere of 
the Storchen Hotel, which overlooks the Limmat and its swans 
remark that we had heard, and were to hear again and 
uttered by this man, a Doctor. He was smoking a 

we stood in the warm late April night, absorbing 
the loveliness of the lighted banks of the river and the winding 
hilly streets of this old Swiss city. 

‘The Doctor took the last puff on his smoke, then, holding 
up the butt, sheepishly said “‘you know everything over here is 
so clean and neat I haven’t the nerve to drop a cigarette butt 
on the street.”” He tossed it in the river. 

This was so true and any number of Americans we met in 


aan 
again, wa 


cigarette, as 


various cities and countries made the same remark. Other com- 
ments revealed the incredulity felt by these travelers at the 
beauty neat flower beds and containers along many streets 
—the nice trees, the lawn areas and of course the spic and span 
cleanliness 

With the several millions of Americans who will be tour- 


this summer and every summer, we hope the nice 
things they saw and experienced and obviously liked, will one 
day be reflected in their approach to civic good housekeeping in 
their own cities and towns, as a result of their crusading. They 
can’t help but become crusaders because the contrast is quite 
embarrassing by nature of its catholicity. 

Another impressive thing of course were the parks devoted 


ing Europe 


to passive recreation. We visited many parks in England and 
various European countries that were not all cluttered up with 
huge expanses of black top and slides and ball fields. They have 
them of course but they are not conspicuous eyesores as they are 
in many of our parks. 

Twice, once in Paris, and again in Vienna, we started 
across a lawn to take a picture of a tree when bingo a cop popped 
up. The gendarme wasn’t very friendly, as we had come to ex- 
pect from the French, but the lad in Vienna after finally catching 
on to our mission agreed to escort me to the tree then back to 
the sidewalk. 

The plantings in most of the parks are wonderful com- 
positions of out of the ordinary plants, not just tough things 
that will withstand the onslaught of a herd of elephants. People 
would gather around small plantings of things. One thing 
we noticed in a Vienna park was a group clustered around a 
small bed of Bleeding Heart. Maybe it happens here, but this 
seemed so general in numerous countries that one could hardly 
help but be very conscious of it. 

Europeans are much more plant conscious than Americans. 
That Americans generally are not has long been evident to us, 
but our several trips to Europe have shown up the difference 
to embarrassing proportions. We have felt for years that a poor 
job was being done to acquaint the American people with the 
many beautiful and wonderful trees and other plants that 
should be used here, and when one sees page and half page ads 
in newspapers ballyhooing the Ailanthus as the finest tree that 
inhabits the earth it is easy to understand why we look so shabby. 








“Irish” Maple Honors Charley Irish 


Planting a “Charles F. Irish” Norway 
Maple in the Fine Arts Garden, Cleveland, 
on Arbor Day, are: John G. Michalko, com- 
missioner, Cleveland Div. of Shade Trees; 
Maicom Martin, superintendent, Fine Arts 
Garden; Viola Briner, educational consul- 





tant, Greater Cleveland Garden Center; 
William Strong, landscape consultant, Fine 
Arts Garden; Ashley C. Norcross, director, 
GCGC; and William Lanphear, Forest City 
Tree Protection Co. Mr. Irish was unable 
to attend the planting of his tree. 


Missouri Arborists Exhibit 





The St. Louis Arborists Association composed of the members listed on the board in the 
picture (you can read them with a magnifying glass) put this display in a local Garden 


Show. 


Louis Dinsmore, president, reports a fine public response. 


Scroll for Irish 


Charles F. Irish, founder of the Na- 
tional Arborists Association and former 
president of the National Shade Tree 
Conference, received a special Scroll of 
Honor from the Garden Center of 
Greater Cleveland, on Arbor Day, April 
24, during a reception in his honor. 

The Scroll, composed by Mrs. Gra- 
ham Webster. conservation chairman was 
presented to Mr. Irish, for his outstand- 
inz contribution in the field of arboricul- 
ture, by Ashley C. Norcross, director of 
the Center. 

Mr. Irish, often referred to as the dean 
of arborists, has been in the profession 
47 vears. He was the first to discover 
Dutch Elm Disease in the United States 
and the first to find Oak Wilt in Ohio. 

As an inventor, he designed a patented 
voke for moving large trees and devised 
the Irish Aerator for applying compressed 
air to the soil around tree plantings. He 
devoted the royalties from the latter to 
the endowment of the National Shade 
Tree Conference. 

Following the reception, a Charles F. 
Irish Norway Maple, donated by Edward 
H. Scanlon & Associates who introduced 
this selection in 1949, was planted in 
the Fine Arts Garden. 


Gerling Plans WNYAA 


Many months of time and effort— 
devoted to compiling a suitable name list, 
mailing queries and finally invitations— 
will be climaxed at the organizational 
meeting of the Western New York Ar- 
borists Association at Durand Eastman 
Park, Rochester, New York, July 18. 

The organizing chairman, Jake Ger- 
ling, Rochester Park Department, and his 
assistant, Fred Micha of the Monroe 
Tree and Landscape Service, anticipate a 
good attendance and have planned a full 
calendar of events. 

At 10 a. m. prospective members will 
meet at the Culver Road entrance to the 
park. Enrollment, adoption of a constitu- 
tion and election of officers will follow. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Gerling will 
take members on a guided tour of the 
park to observe unusual and exotic plant 
material. A dinner will close the day’s 
activities. 

In accordance with objectives of the 
WNYAA future meetings will be ar- 
ranged to feature educational programs. 
Proposals indicate field trips may be 
planned to include the Syracuse School 
of Forestry as well as Victoria Park, 
opposite Niagara Falls, U. S. 

Interested persons in the Western New 
York area who have not been officiall 
notified, but would like to attend this 
meeting, are requested to contact Jake 
Gerling, 24 Bryan Street, Rochester, 
New York. 
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The Wandering Arborist Returns To 
Kurope And England—Not Ireland 


Ed Scanlon 


climb aboard that big, 
American 707 jet sky- 
for London, and another 
to the tailored streets of 
hasten to explain, to the 
tion of the reader audience, 
the latter part of the 
land.” 
for a minute that I didn’t 
to the lovely land of 
the Irish—that I did; but 
in which I’m quite sure 
miles than I flew, I was 
old beat—so beat, that 
lure, the charm and loveli- 
lus a ticket in my pocket, 
me from chopping it off 
skyrocket back to God’s 


plan had been to spend 
vs touring the many in- 
picturesque places in Ire- 
hope its that much more 
k forward to with the 
on the drawing board. 

re takeoff from Idlewild 
| was very happy to have 
ymmittee composed of two 
New York State Arbor- 
on hand to make sure I 
right direction. Dewey 
man Parr had attended a 
Arbor Day Association in 
ffice in Greenwich. They 
with a copy of the very 
of Arbor Day Life, the 
zine they have started. We 
‘rganization plans but I 
except on the basis of 
\rbor Day plan to estab- 
ie Last Friday in April” as 
every State, or at least as 
has the distinct advantage 
ossible national publicity 
nedium of TV, radio and 
lia. Without this founda- 
xboard I see only the pos- 
of hard work and in- 


Freeman and Dewey 
in at the Pan Am desk. 
saw a face that looked 

vas a Pan Am skipper. I 
He was Capt. Terwil- 

ded him of the flight I had 
London a year and a half 
Soeing Stratocruiser. Three 
rs out of London a motor 
1 we had to return to Lon- 
plane. Capt. Terwilliger 
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The Wandering 
Arborist all set to 
resume his sleuth- 
ing expeditions to 
Europe in search 
of better tree, is 
shown here leav- 
ing the Rancho at 
Olmsted Falls on 
April 15, 1959. 


& 


These centuries old Yews present a very formal and fascinating picture in the court yard 


of the famous Hampton Court Palace just outside of London. 
of these venerable giants lining several walks. 


There must be nearly 100 
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A half mile of Shirofugen Japanese Cherries on Hampton Court Way about a mile from 
the Palace. These trees are a bit too small for this large expanse and would probably 
show up to better advantage if an offset staggered row of some colmnar tree were planted 


behind them. 





An individual specimen of Shirofugen Cherry from the planting shown above. Note the 
top is worked on a 7’ stem—a sound practical and functional procedure practiced thruout 
Britain and Europe. Low working makes an unsatisfactory tree, as their many decades 
of experience have proved. 
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remembered the flight well, as I did, altho 
I’ll bet he didn’t have the same feeling 
that I had with all that wet real estate 
under us at the time. We had a nice chat 
then I went into the lounge to await the 
boarding. 

The flight was called and we boarded 
from the aft end. This was where my 
30 days of walking began. Entering the 
ship and looking down its length you 
could hardly see the other end — these 
things seat 111 people and it was quite a 
jaunt up to the forward end. The aft 
end is what they call the Economy class 
and it has seats arranged three abreast. 
The forward compartment is the De Luxe 
department and there the seats are much 
roomier and arranged by two’s. 


Soon all was set and they turned on 
the wind tunnels and we started to move. 
How that hot air could move a thing as 
large as that I don’t know, but it did— 
fortunately I was seated just forward 
of the wing and it seemed odd to look out 
and not see propellers, but still we were 
moving. 

By the time the ship stopped and 
turned for the takeoff it seemed to me we 
had taxied half way to New Jersey. Sud- 
denly there was a terrific roar and we 
started to roll. 

The takeoff speed of these giants is 
153 miles per hour and if you think old 
terra firma isn’t sliding by with a terrific 
rush at the speed you should try it. After 
what seemed like there might not be any 
runway left the wheels came free of the 
ground and zoom, that thing went up 
in a steep climb. The acceleration when 
the wheels lifted pushed you back in your 
seat and you could feel the tremendous 
power of the jet engines as they lifted 
that huge mass of baggage, people, steel 
and aluminum high into the skies. It 
seemed like only seconds, and maybe 
it was, that we were high above Long 
Island. 

The seat belt sign went off and every- 
one seemed to relax. The Steward an- 
nounced that the cocktail bar was open 
and the fun started. He also said we 
would stop at Goose Bay, Labrador for 
refueling and would arrive there in 21% 
hours. 

The cuisine is by Maxim’s of Paris 
and is quite an excellent aray of food. 
Hors d’oeuvre to begin — the entrees 
were, your choice, Lobster Thermidor, 
Fillet of Channel Sole, Himalayan 
Partridge, Stuffed Rock Cornish Hen or 
Prime Rib of Steer Beef. Not a bad 
choice for chow at 31,000 feet. 

The effortlessness and lack of sound, 
not a complete lack of sound, but much 
much quieter than a prop plane, was re- 
markable. It was easy to carry on a 
conversation in a normal voice and with- 
out straining to hear. The plane rode 

(Continued on next page) 
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somehow I did get a 
swiftly — which of 
bout 550 miles an hour. 
Goose Bay we were sup- 
four hour flight to Lon- 
ur OF sO Out we ran into 
he seat belt signs went on 
babies can kick and 
mmon garden variety of 
two hours late getting 


; 
ven so we crossed in 8% 


yu beat it, and it took 
London the weather was 
idy and raining and I 
k of the Irish had run 
friends Harry and Mabel 
at the airport waiting 
went out to their lovely 
about 20 miles south 
Arriving there Harry 
ents for a rent-a-car and 
| took off for Wisley 
yout 6 or 7 miles from 
the experimental garden 
of the Royal Horticul- 


rising about 200 acres, is 
that was a gift to the 
Thomas Hanburg. In 
moved its facilities from 
ns, which it occupied for 
rs, and established itself 
old brick manor house 
utive offices and labora- 


it Wisley are beautiful. 
is drizzling and badly 
ved through the rhododen- 
collection to the valley 
ent planting of Japanese 
play. The Yoshinos were 
nzans not quite out, but 
the largest single white, 
ind in spite of the nasty 
nanage to take advantage 


es in the sky and catch a 


t enabled me to come 
good color photographs. 
ry impressive cherries 
with pale flesh colored 
in great profusion. In 
the heaviest bloomers I 
other that struck me as 
particularly for use on 


yw wires and, or, a shal- 


This tree 
ad, not exactly a globe, 


is Takasago. 


ormal, but restricted. The 


rees noted were 20 years 
feet and were about 14 
Che spread was about 
was a nice pink and 
iking as a Kwanzan, but 
ree of high potential 


cimen of Prunus maacki 
on my previous visit was 


to leaf, but a beautiful Le- 


was in-full flower and 


luckily the sun found a hole in the clouds 
and I got a real good shot. This is a mag- 
nificant crab with deep crimson flowers 
and makes some of the newer and 
widely advertised varieties look very 
washed out and sickly, like the badly 
over rated Hopa. 

The following morning, April 17, the 
rain and cloud gods were still at work, 
but I mounted my little Morris and set 
out for Kingston-Upon-Thames. This 
left side driving isn’t easy as I had dis- 
covered on the last trip in Ireland, and 
Kingston is too close to London traffic for 
comfort, but I found the County building 
there (Surrey County Council), and 
through the courtesy of Mr. William 
Rose I was put under the wing of Mr. 
McCarthy and we set out for Hampton 
Court Palace. This is one of the places 
to see. It is hoary with age and tradi- 
tion and I’m sorry I missed it on my first 
trip. However it was just as well. Ap- 
proaching the Palace along Hampton 
Way I was generously rewarded in my 
search for pictures of fine trees in action, 
as we rounded a curve and there was a 
row, stretching almost to infinity, of the 
Double White French Mazzard Cherry 
(Prunus avium plena). 

It is a narrow street and the trees had 





been lifted quite severely on the road side 
to accommodate large trucks and double 
decker buses, but they were in full flower 
and they were lovely and charming and 
created a magnificent sight. The small 
white double flower looks like a minia- 
ture rose and the tree is a profuse pro- 
ducer, flowering before the foliage ap- 
pears. This tree is hardy into Zone 3 
and once it becomes better known by 
street tree planters it will become a sen- 
sation. It is even more widely used in 
many Dutch cities. 

Further down on Hampton Way 
Mr. McCarthy showed me a row of 
Sherofugen cherries about a half mile 
long on both sides of the road. They 
had not broken into flower, but the form 
of this tree, or at least of these trees, is 
not good. They are too flat headed to 
make a real attractive planting, and 
used as they are on this wide spacious 
road they are a bit incongruous. They 
should be backed up with a taller grow- 
ing tree to occupy the space to better 
advantage. We went back to the Pal- 
ace and entered but it was a bit early 
and the flower beds were just being 
planted. The broad cone shaped sharply 
clipped Yews that line three roads 
radiating from the Palace are quite a 





No, the car is not on the wrong side of the street, that is the right side in England. The 
street is Hampton Court Way and the tree is the very lovely Double White French Maz- 


zard Cherry (P. avium plena). 


Unfortunately these trees had to be lifted when the 
trackless trolley was installed, but the trees lost little of their charm. 


A magnificent tree. 





sight and appear to be at least a century 
old, maybe more. 

Mr. McCarthy had an early after- 
noon appointment so I set out, in my 
little old Morris to do more exploring. 

The old Inns of England have in- 
trigued me for years. Their age, their 
odd names and the fascinating histories 
connected with many of them. In fact 
before my trip in 1957 I purchased a 
book titled “The Old Inns of London” 
and just before leaving on this jaunt 
ordered “The Old Towns of England.” 
(It arrived at Woking two days before 
I left for home). So in passing the 
Palace I had noted an Inn with the in- 
viting name “The Mitre.” It is un- 
changed in appearance after 3 centuries. 
It was built about 1665 by order of King 
Charles II to house some of the Kings 
Courtiers who could not find accommo- 
dations in the Palace. The food is ex- 
cellent and you can imagine the mellow 
atmosphere. By all means make a stop 
at “The Mitre” a must on your visit to 
England. 

I started back to Woking but the 
winding roads are confusing and some- 
how or other I suddenly saw looming 
ahead of me a sign pointing to Wisley. 
So back to Wisley. I saw another cherry 
that is really a lovely thing. It is Pink 
Perfection. This tree is much looser and 
more open headed than Kwanzan, but has 
almost the same flower, pink and double. 
It doesn’t appear to be as profuse a 
bloomer as Kwanzan, but its more con- 
ventional rounded form makes it a very 
highly desirable small street and home 
tree. It has much grace and character 
and would probably not exceed 20’ or 
25’ at the most. Saw Takasago again 
and liked it better than the first look. 

The weather was still strictly British 
on Saturday and there was no promise 
of a break. Not knowing what the 
weather or condition of the trees was in 
Holland I called Henri den Ouden in 
Boskoop. 1 was advised to be there by 
the first of the week because the cherries 
were rapidly approaching their peak and 
were the best they had been for ten years. 
So I hurriedly made a reservation on 
British European Airways for a flight to 
Amsterdam at 3:45 p. m. Sunday. 

With that arrangement taken care of 
I set sail for John Stravers Roseland 
Nursies at Chobham. Chobham is only 
about six miles from Woking, but I’m 
the guy who could get lost in Olmsted 
Falls so with the winding roads it was 
no trick at all, even for me. I wound 
up at Bagshot and Waterers Nursery. 
This was most fortunate job ot getting 
lost I have ever accomplished. Upon 
entering the yard I inquired of a young 
chap there about cherries. He pointed 
them out and there was just what I had 
been hoping to see a beautiful large 
standard specimen of Tai Haku in full 
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Here is a tree that was worth the trip to see and get pictures of. 
single white flowered Japanese cherry—the flowers are the largest of all the cherries, 


being up to 3 inches across. 


It is Tai Haku, a 


The tree shown here is worked on a 62 foot stem and was 


well worth the hour I had to wait for the sun to peep thru before I could get a photo. 


bloom. The sky was badly overcast but 
there were occasional holes in the 
clouds, it just became a matter of waiting 
until one of the holes and the sun got 
together then I would be in_ business. 
With one eye on the sun and the other 
surveying the other varieties | ambled 
around and came across a low headed, 
wide spreading but rounded cherry 
with the most gorgeous bloom I have ever 
seen—it was Yedo-Zakura. The color 
was a lovely shell pink and the branches 
were completely encircled with millions 
of flowers. This tree and the Tai Haku 
were about 300 feet apart, so it looked 
to me that it was a crying shame that 
no official clockers of the Olympic Games 
were on hand, because if the sun and a 
hole in the clouds got together, it was a 
lead pipe cinch I was going to have to 
break the 100 yard record to get pic- 
tures of both of those trees. Well I 
broke the record, unofficially of course, 
because I must have covered that 100 in 
no less than 8 seconds. The sun broke 
out—snip, snip, snip—that was Yedo— 
dash, snip, snip, snip and there was Tai 
Haku safely in the can. And the pictures 
are good. 


Another _ interesting was 


Cherry 


Ariake. Smaller flower but very flori- 
ferous. Altogether they must have 
about 20 very nice specimens of Cherry 
at Waterers. I wished I could have had 
more time to go over the entire place 
but I was anxious to pay another visit to 
lovely Tittenhurst, the beautiful estate of 
Mrs. Mosenthal at Sunningdale, so back 
again on the winding roads. 

On the way to Sunningdale I man- 
aged to find John Stravers place at 
Chobham. John was on a holiday but 
young John was holding down the fort. 
We had a nice chat then I went on. At 
Tittenhurst I gave my name to the 
butler and he exclaimed in his very best 
British accent “Oooh the tree gentle- 
man from Ohio.” My luck was good 
because Mrs. Mosenthal was in. It was 
a real pleasure again to meet this charm- 
ing lady who is so dearly in love with 
her trees. But she has good cause as 
those of you who recall my description 
of the trees at Tittenhurst, in my ‘“Re- 
flections’”’ and the pictures of the gro- 
tesquely beautiful weeping Deodar Ce- 
dars and many many other outstanding 
rare specimens. 

This time she was all excited about 

(Continued on page 13) 
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The Influence of Oriental Plants on 
Karly Pennsylvania Gardens 


By Dr. Hur-Lin Li 
Taxonon t the Morris Arboretum 


Reprinted from the March, 1959 issue of 
Morr Irboretum Bulletin 
Part I 

Botanical and horticultural contacts be- 
tween North America and the Far East 
in colonial times were not direct but took 
place through Europe. The early Ameri- 
can colon like all other emigrating 
people, were at first, for sentimental 


reasons and personal preference, more 


interested in the plants of their original 
home than the native plants of their 
new land. Seeds of vegetables and trees 


brought over from the Old World were 
planted out by the pioneer settlers within 
days after arrival and as soon as 
land could be cleared. 


} 
their 


Introduction of Oriental Plants 
to Europe 
Among these early introductions from 
Europe were plants of eastern Asiatic 
origin, for number of plants from 
China were already in cultivation in 
Europe by 17th centurv. A few 


plants, like the Peach. Day Lily, White 


Mulberry ibby Althea, Persian Lilac, 
and Weeping Willow were carried from 
China to central and western Asia in 
fairly early times across the deserts of 
central Asi the celebrated Silk Route. 


Then in the 16th century, the Portuguese 
brought Sweet Orange from China 


through sea trade. The sea trade 
of the Dut with eastern Asia in the 
17th century brought first to Europe such 
ornamental plants as the well known 
Japanese or Indian Azaleas (Rhododen- 


dron indicum) and the Garden Chrysan- 
irysanthemum sinense ). The 
specially successful in their 
nterprise in Japan whence 


themums (( 
Dutch were 
commercial « 


they also introduced into Europe such 
economic plants as the Camphor tree and 
the Tea plant. (Fig. 1). 

In the eighteenth century the contacts 
made by Europeans with China and Ja- 
pan were much more numerous. In ad- 


dition to the 


Englishmen, 


Portuguese and Dutch, 
French, Swedes and many 


others | ipated. Besides _ traders, 
Catholic missionaries were notably active. 
Many learned Jesuit fathers were inter- 


plants and plant products of 
Durin 


ested in the 
the East 


g this century we note 
the work of such famous botanical ex- 
plorers as James Cunningham of Eng- 
land, who collected in China in 1701, 
Peter Osbeck of Sweden, who collected 


751, and Karl Peter Tun- 


in China i 








berg, also of Sweden, who collected in 
Japan, 1775-76. Magnus con Lagerstroem 


(1696-1759), a Swedish industrialist 
who had never been in Asia was instru- 
mental in introducing the Chinese Crape 
Myrtle (Lagerstroemia indica) into Eu- 
rope. The species was named by Linnaeus 
in honor of his friend. 

Among the Jesuit missionaries of this 
period, the most celebrated name _ is 
D’Incarville, a Frenchman, who spent 
nearly 17 years (1740-1757) in China 
and who first introduced from China to 
Europe, among other things, Tree of 
Heaven (Ailanthus altissima), Chinese 
Scholar Tree (Sophora Japonica) (Fig. 
2), Oriental Arborvitae (Thuja orien- 
talis), Goldenrain Tree (Koelreuteria 
paniculata), Jujube (Zizyphus Jujuba), 
as well as the Chinese Cabbage and Mus- 
tard. Joannis de Loureiro, a Portuguese 
missionary to China and Indo-China, 
1735-1782, also collected and studied 
the floras of these countries. Thus in 
the 18th century, a large number of Chi- 
nese and Japanese plants were already 
established in European gardens, and these 
were introduced, along with plants of 
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Fig. 1. The Camphor Tree was 
an early introduction from 
China. This one grows in Ala- 
bama. 

(U. S. Forest Service photo.) 
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Fig. 2. The Chinese Scholar 
Tree was introduced into the 
Western garden by D’Incarville 
in the middle 18th century. 
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European origin, into the newly estab- 
lished colonies in America. Around the 
middle of the eighteenth century, besides 
those we have mentioned, some other 
Oriental plants then available were 
Holly-hock (Althaea rosea), Bleeding 
Heart (Dicentra_ spectabilis), Chinese 
Pink (Dianthus chinesis), St. John’s 
Wort (Hypericum patulum), Camellia 
(Camellia japonica), Rose-of-China ‘ or 
Chinese Hibiscus (Hibiscus Rosa-sinen- 
sis), Rose-of-Sharon or Srubby Althea 
(Hibiscus syriacus), Touch - me - not 
(Impatiens balsamina), Chinese Honey 
Locust (Gleditsia sinensis), China Rose 
(Rosa chinensis), Bank’s Rose (Rosa 
Banksiae), Cherokee Rose (Rosa _laevi- 
gata), Chinese Matrimony Vine (Ly- 
cium chinense), Cockscomb  (Celosia 
argentea), Wikstroemia (Wikstroemia 
indica), and Chinese Juniper (Juniperus 
chinensis ). 

Eastern Asiatic plants cultivated in 
European gardens toward the end of the 
18th century were even more numerous, 
including various garden species of 


Magnolia, Rose, Lilac, Privet, Peony, 
Honeysuckle, Cherry, Hydrangea, and 





many others. Especially to be mentioned 
is Ginkgo or the Maidenhair Tree, the 
oldest of living tree species, which was 
introduced into Europe toward the middle 
of the 18th century, and a most sought 
after tree for every botanical garden. 


Early Trends of American Gardening 
We can thus see that a large number 
of plants of Asiatic origin were available 


to the early gardeners in the New 
World. In the 17th and 18th centur- 


ies, Chrysanthemum, Hollyhock, Cocks- 
comb, Peony and Day Lily decorated the 
front yard garden and flower borders of 


old New England towns. Camellia, 
Crape Myrtle, Honeysuckle, Bank’s 


Rose and Azalea were popular plants in 
the gardens of Virginia and other south- 
ern states. But perhaps even more pro- 
found were effects wrought by eastern 
Asiatic plants upon the horticulture and 
gardening of the Middle Atlantic States, 
especially in the Philadelphia area. 

Here, as we all know, was located the 
first permanent botanical garden. Here 
was the place that set up the trend of 
American landscaping for years to come. 
As I see it, most of the early gardens of 
Pennsylvania were not gardens of flow- 
ers, but gardens of trees and shrubs. The 
botanical gardens of America are mostly 
arboretums and not the usual type of 
botanical gardens of the Old World 
where hot houses and flower beds are the 
dominant features. For landscaping in 
American gardens the popularity of in- 
formal gardens over geometric types was 
very early noted. 

The molding of these trends was un- 
doubtedly due in part to the exceedingly 
rich sylvan wealth available to the early 
settlers. True it is that in Europe the 
formal type of garden with geometrical 
design was already declining in popularity 
and the natural or landscape style was 
gaining. (This trend, developed first in 
England, was, as generally noted, mainly 
due to the influence of Chinese gardens. ) 
But the presence of the numerous kinds 
of trees and shrubs, and the beautiful 
natural scenery provided by these plants, 
may have exerted an appreciable influence 
in the major trends of gardening in this 
new land. The available kinds of exotic 
trees and shrubs from Asia, notable 
either for their unusual interest or beauty, 
no doubt enhanced the movement of 


arboretum building and __ naturalistic 
gardening. The remarkable success of 


eastern Asiatic plants in eastern North 
America, greater than in Europe, was 
due to the geographical and geological re- 
lationships of the two distant floras, a 
fact which was made known at a later 
date and which has since affected Ameri- 
can gardening even more profoundly 
than before. 

Turning more specifically to early 
Pennsylvania gardens, though few  rec- 
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ords of lists of plants in these early ones 
are extant, we still have some general 
knowledge about the gardens of colonial 
Pennsylvania. We know that the early 
Germantown settlers, at the beginning of 
the 18th century, had a passion for flow- 
ers, and in their family gardens were 
found such Oriental plants as Hollyhock 
and Chryanthemum. Later there were 
larger gardens of beauty, and plants like 
snowball, Pinks and Lilies were among 
the favorite flowers used. Soon every 
house was shaded with trees, with the 
Asiatic Weeping Willow as popular as 
the European Lombardy Poplar. Fruit 
trees were of course planted early, an 
among these were the Peach and Apricot 
of Chinese origin. People were in gen- 
eral interested in the cultivation and the 
introduction of rare trees. 


Bartram’s Garden and The Woodlands 

Thus in Bartram’s Garden (started in 
1728) although it was primarily for 
native species, the Ginkgo figured most 
prominently. ‘The unique Ginkgo tree 
from China was the favorite importation 
of many early American gardens. The 
Bartram tree is supposed to be the first 
one introduced into America. Another 
early introduction, believed by some to be 
even earlier than Bartram’s is in the 
nearby Woodlands, a garden started by 
Andrew Hamilton in 1735. This tree, 


still extant, has been called one of the 
arboreal treasures of Philadelphia and is 





1] 


visited by tree lovers from all parts of 
the world. 

For a while The Woodlands was 
cared for by the famous botanist, Fred- 
erick Pursh. ‘Toward the latter part of 
the 18th century The Woodlands, which 
then belonged to William Hamilton, be- 
came the finest garden of exotic plants 
in America. Asiatic plants then in culti- 
vation, beside Ginkgo, included Crab, 
Zelkova, St. John’s Wort, Honeysuckle, 
Peonies, Hollyhock, Lilies, Oleander, and 
Crape Myrtle. It had the first Ailanthus 
or Tree of Heaven planted in America 
(in 1784). There were extensive green- 
houses and orangeries. The influence of 
The Woodlands on American horticul- 
ture and landscaping is immense. It 
brought in very many interesting exotics 
and set the trend for foreign plant intro- 
duction and for the establishment of 
arboretums. It also greatly influenced 
Thomas Jefferson, the father of Ameri- 
can landscaping, who obtained from The 
Woodlands many plants for Monticello. 


Ginkgo and Ailanthus 
Ginkgo, as mentioned before, was one 
of the most favorite trees of early Ameri- 
can gardens. Many fine old specimens 
can still be seen around the Philadelphia 
area. The first one on record to bear 
fruit was that one in John Wister’s 
garden in Germantown, where the Man- 
sion was built in 1744. This tree was 

(Continued on page 14) 


Fig. 3. This Ginkgo tree in 
Bartram’s Garden is supposed 
to be the first in America. 
Photo taken in 1956 by W. R. 
Carpenter. 
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1 unit. An experienced 
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Progress at Phillipsburg Arboretum 
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Brownies of Troop 32 are shown with their advisors and Mr. Morgenstern around a Christ- 
mas Berry tree they contributed to the arboretum recently. 


Another Tree Planting In N. J. 


See ae 
AIRLEIGH DICKINSON ea 





Planting tree on “the Last Friday in April” at Fairleigh Dickinson University at Ruther- 
ford, N. J., are members of the Arborists Associaton of N. J., the sponsors. L. to R. Sen- 
ators Walter H. Jones; Salvatore Bontempo, Dept of Conservation; Dr. Peter Sammarlino; 
Phillip Alampi, Dept. of Agric.; Charles Post, president Arborists Ass’n.; Mayor Herbert 
Franklin; Father Charles Demjanovich; (kneeling) Wm. Mielcke, Pres. Student Council 
and Dr. Clair Blade, Dean. 

















Wandering Arborist 
(Continued from page 9) 


several old specimens of Magnolia Camp- 
belli that had flowered for the first time 
this spring. Although the day was raw 
and rainy Mrs. Mosenthal put on a 
coat and overshoes and we walked out 
to see if any flowers remained on the 
tree. I had never seen the flower of 
Campbelli and luckily there were about 
a half dozen good flowers remaining on 
these 30 foot trees. The flower is a de- 
lightful shell pink about 8” to 10” across 
and even the few remaining flowers were 
lovely beyond descriptions. What those 
trees must have looked like covered with 
hundreds of rich pink flowers defies the 
imagination. 

Proceeding back to the house we 
passed through a small glade overhung 
with the QOjochin Cherry. This  re- 
sembles somewhat, Yoshino. It is an 
apple blossom pinkish white and the ef- 
fect walking beneath them was pure 
charm. It was quite dark and un- 
fortunately my pictures were too. After 
tea and a pleasant chat I bid my charm- 
ing hostess farewell. I sincerely hope | 
can return for another visit next year. 

There still remained several hours of 
daylight so I headed for Guildford to see 
the planting of Double Mazzard Cher- 
ries that had been made by the late W. J. 
Bean, the famous English horticulturist 
and former Curator of Kew, about 20 
vears before on the road leading to the 
famous Guildford Cathedral. It was 
very late when finally I found it but the 
cherries were about 20 feet tall and in 
full bloom. Back of them had_ been 
planted a row of Fagus sylvatica—the 
cherries are serving as fillers, to be re- 
moved when the beeches reach a larger 
size. This is tree use with vision, but 
it will be very difficult I imagine for 
someone to have to give the order to 
remove the cherries. This was worth 
seeing, even tho, because of the lateness 
of the hour my pictures are very poor. 

I arrived back in Woking and believe 
me no one had to sing lullabies to put 
me to sleep. 

Sunday was a lazy day and we all just 
lolled around. I needed the rest because 
it seemed like I had walked about a thou- 
sand miles. About noon Tony, the 
Chasemores handsome son, set out to 
take me for a short visit to Kew before 
going to the airport for the flight to Am- 
sterdam. 

The weather was still nasty but it 
was still early for some of the things I 
wanted at Kew, however I would return 
to England after the tour of the contin- 
ent so this was just a bonus trip. The 
cherry collection at Kew is not nearly so 
extensive as that at Wisley but one 
cherry was very impressive—a white one 
with a wide spreading, very exotic look- 





The great 1960 International Horticultural Exposition will be held in Rotterdam. Shown 
at The Park, site of the Exposition, planting a “Scanlon” Red Maple (Acer rubram conica 
Scanlon) are L. to R. Meto J. Vroom, landscape architect in charge of the project; the 
honorable Robert T. Wilson, American Consul General for Holland; Henri den Ouden, 
Old Farm Nurseries, Boskoop, and Ed Scanlon. 





The site being prepared in The Park, Rotterdam where the “Tailored Tree’ Red and 
Norway Maple selections were to be planted for the 1960 International Horticultural Ex- 
position. Seventeen trees were planted. 


ing form, Prunus affinis. Also there was grand sight. We didn’t linger too long 
a fine specimen of Magnolia Campbelli, because of the time element, but after 
in a protected place, that still retained at leaving Kew I obtained my first good 
least 100 wonderful blooms. It was a (Continued on page 16) 








Oriental Plants 


({ ntinued from page 11) 


supposed ave been received from 
Japa eedling, a gift from the 
Japanese | eror to John Wister and 


is believed ome to be the earliest in- 
troductic this country. A study of 
the histo: f old Ginkgo trees in 
Philadelph a fascinating subject, as 
there are claims as to which was 
planted Another important center 
of plant luction was the Botanic 
Garden of Humphrey Marshall, started 
in 1773, where many _ exotics were 
planted vith native plants. (Fig. 
3). 


A major event in American horticul- 
ture took place in 1784 when David 
Landreth, an Englishman established a 
seed house in Philadelphia, the first im- 
portant concern of its kind. It developed 
into the largest seed house in the latter 
part of the century and for some time 
specialized in roses, camellias, rhododen- 
drons, azaleas and magnolias — plants 
mostly of Asiatic origin. In the green- 
houses great numbers of oranges, lemons 
and shaddocks were grown. 

Lest one think that the influence of 
Oriental plants on early American 
gardens is here being exaggerated, he may 
be more convinced by the mere mention 
of Ailanthus and Japanese Honeysuckle, 
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C] New Rotomist Sprayer Catalog 
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CO Facts on Mosquito Control =| 
(LD Facts on Dutch Elm Disease | 
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two plants which have since altered com- 
pletely the scenery of many American 
cities and their countryside. The Japan- 
ese Honeysuckle was introduced toward 
the beginning of the nineteenth century 
but Ailanthus came earlier, as mentioned 
before, first in 1784 to The Woodlands. 
People now generally consider Ailanthus 
an undesirable tree, but for some time 
after its first introduction from China, 
in the 18th and early 19th centuries, it 
was one of the most planted and highly 
valued trees in Europe as well as in 
America. It was planted especially along 
the streets and was considered very orna- 
mental with its large feathery compound 
leaves producing a tropical effect. In 
America, for instance, the several large 
Ailanthus, among the earliest introduced, 
were long regarded as outstanding trees 
in Humphrey Marshall’s garden. In the 
early 19th century, forty-three kinds of 
native trees from all parts of the union 
grew in Independence Square together 
with seven foreign ones. These were all 
specially selected and considered as first 
class trees. ‘These foreign trees were 
mostly of European origin, but there was 
also a “majestic” Ailanthus. The 
reverse of fortune came toward the late 
19th century. Ailanthus began to fall 
into disfavor when it was accused of be- 
ing overly aggressive for its root sucker- 
ing and as offensive for the odoriferous 
pollen of the male trees when in flower. 

NEXT ISSUE: The conclusion of 
this article, featuring introductions of 
oriental plants in the 19th century, will 
be published in the next issue. 





Tree Business 











Have your OWN tree business. Draw from 
v2 million people. CLEAN, attractive, pros- 
perous country. Your INCOME will be pro- 
portionate to your FRIENDLINESS. Our 
reputation is SPOTLESS. WEALTHY custom- 
ers ABUNDANT. Owner will teach YOU 
and show YOU around. Contact Trees Mag- 
azine, Box TEZ, Olmsted Falls, Ohio. 


“Wild Tree Seeds” 


Seeds of 300 kinds of trees--Pines, Junipers, 

Firs, Spruces, Cedars, Oaks, Cypress. Sold 

by packets or bulk. Catalog lists over 600 

different kinds of wild tree and wildflower 
seeds. Catalog $.50 


CLYDE ROBIN, 
Carmel Valley, California 


WANTED 


Tree Surgeon or Foreman. Must be 
skilled in Cavity work, Bracing and 
Pruning. Bondable. 

MID-WEST TREE EXPERTS 


6830 Locust 
Kansas City 10, Missouri 
































Branches of the Law 


*An Abraham Lincoln Court Case 
Pertaining to Trees” 


By Howarp Newcoms Morse 


Counsellor at Law of the Supreme Court 

of the United States of America 

In the case of Whitecraft vs. Van- 
derver, decided by the Supreme Court 
of Illinois in 1850, Abraham Lincoln 
was counsel for Horatio M. Vanderver. 
Ahijah Whitecraft 
against Vanderver to recover a statutory 
penalty for 


brought an action 


Vanderver 
felled 136 elm trees and elm saplings 
which were standing and growing upon 
land belonging to Whitecraft. 


cutting trees. 


The statute provided that: “Any per- 
son who shall cut, fell, box, bore, or 
destroy, or carry away any black walnut, 
black, white, yellow, or red oak, white 
wood, poplar, wild cherry, blue ash, yel- 
low or black locust, chestnut, coffee or 
sugar tree, or sapling, standing or grow- 
ing upon land belonging to any other 
person or persons, without having first 
obtained permission so to do, from the 
owner or owners of such lands, shall for- 
feit and pay for such tree or sapling so 
cut, felled, boxed, bored, or destroyed, 
the sum of eight dollars.” The subsequent 
part of the same statute prescribed a 
penalty of three dollars for cutting, etc. 
trees of any other description than those 
before enumerated. 


The Supreme Court of Illinois held 
that Vanderver had committed no act 
that would subject him to the action filed 
by Whitecraft for the reason that White- 
craft had not alleged that Vanderver 
felled the trees without having first ob- 
tained permission to do so from White- 
craft. The Supreme Court ruled that 
the want of permission from the owner 
Was a necessary ingredient to constitute 
the offense, and that he who would make 
a party liable under the statute, must 
allege all the facts upon which the statute 
created the penalty. 


The Court pointed out that when an 
action is given by statute which contains 
an exception in the same clause which 
gives the right of action, the plaintiff 
must negative such exception in his plead- 
ings. The Court declared: “Here the 
qualification of the right of action, is 
contained in the very same section and 
clause of the statute which gives the right, 
and should, therefore, have been negatived 
in the declaration . .. there is an omission 
to allege a fact material to the title or 
right to recover which is in no way con- 
nected with, and cannot be implied from 
any fact that is alleged.” 
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SAVE TIME — SAVE LABOR 


With our KWH knapsack mist blower and dusters. 









KWH-75 Mistblower, equipped with 3 h. p. en- 
gine, gives complete mist penetration to 50 feet. 


FOR LITERATURE 
AND PRICES 
WRITE TO 


VANDERMOLEN EXPORT CO. 


316 Bloomfield Ave. Nutley 10, N. J. 








SPEEDY STUMP 
CHIPPER-OUTER 


No Stump Too Large or Too Small 


Goes where the large machines can’t go 


Simple, trouble-free design—almost vibrationless. Rugged cutterhead 
of especially treated steel, withstands extremely hard usage. 





Small, light-weight, especially rugged construction, 542 
horse power motor. Cuttershaft runs in sealed, lubri- 
cated bearings. The only lubrication necessary is in 
motor. 










This solid two foot 
diameter elm stump 
was removed in 45 
minutes. 


Patented 


‘7 


Cuts as fast as you will guide it. Front rubber-tired wheel, for wheelbarrow-like 
transporting, simple spring controlled, swing-out-of-the-way stand and cutter pro- 
tector and two cutter heads supplied for the low price of $296.50 F. O. B. Wauwa- 
tosa 13, Wis. This price is subject to change. Order at once from this ad. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


IF MORE INFORMATION IS DESIRED, WRITE 


Wachtel Supply Co. 


611 MAYWOOD AVE., WAUWATOSA 13, WIS. 
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floral display of the Snow-flowered Globel Cherry. It is a single flower but 
sets fruit. The throat is a dark bluish color and the flowers are borne 





den, Old Farm Nurseries (left) and Henri Vink, Director of Parks, Rotter- 


idea of the size of a nicely developed Snow-flowered Globe Cherry. 
stem. 


It is 


PLANT AMERICA — WISELY 


Wandering Arborist 
(Continued from page 13) 

picture of a street of nice Kwanzan cher- 
ries—what an impressive beautiful thing 
this is on a street. And what a mag- 
nificent job a city arborist can do with 
plantings using five or six different 
varieties On various streets. 

It is just an hours flight to Amster- 
dam and Henri den Ouden was there to 
pick me up. We had dinner at the 
Schiller Hotel on Rembrandt Square, 
then walked along some of the canals in 
this quaint, utterly fascinating city, then 
drove out to Boskoop, where I checked in 
to the new Florida Hotel 





a very nice 
and pleasant hostelry very capably and 
courteously managed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Fritz Kohler. The weather was clear 
and bright and a bit chilly and the prom- 
ise for Monday was sunny skies. 

Henri picked me up Monday morn- 
ing, April 20th. The day was perfect, 
bright sunshine, a bit chilly, but with 
beautiful white clouds. We reached Rot- 
terdam at about ten o’clock, and began to 
search for a street of Double Mazzards 
and a specimen of the Snow Globe Maz- 
zard that I had seen on the previous trip. 
We were not to meet Henri Vink, the 
Director of Parks, until about one p. m. 
By chance we found the cherries and they 
were in full bloom. If you think my 
cameras didn’t boil over you don’t think 
—especially shooting that Snow globe— 
what a street tree. It can be used in the 
same situation as the Globe Locust. It is 
slower, not so tight and formal, but what 
a beautiful thing in bloom (see the pic- 
ture of a closeup of the profuse flowers). 
It is a single flower but bears no fruit. 

This tree is in a little offstreet park, 
while along the adjacent street were two 
rows of Double Flowered Mazzards. 
This tree is just about perfect that’s all. 
The form is a broad cone, terrific flower 
and nice foliage. After taking a flock 
of pictures we finally went to Henri 
Vink’s office and picked him up. We 
proceeded to The Park where the 1960 
International Horticultural Exposition 
will be held. Construction of a huge ob- 
servation tower, which will contain a 
restaurant at about the 100 foot level, 
was proceeding at a rapid pace, and so 
was planting. We met M. J. Vroom 
the landscape architect in charge and 
Professor Byhower the designer of the 
entire project. Mr. Vroom took us on 
a trip of the Exposition grounds while 





we discussed plans for the planting of 
my selections which were the only 
American trees chosen to be used in the 
display. I consider this a great honor 
and a high tribute to these selections of 
Norway (A. platanoides vars.) Maple 
and Red (A. rubrum vars. ) Maple by 
people who know the value of form trees 
that have a definite relation to site space. 
We called Mr. Robert T. Wilson, the 
American Consul General to invite him 
to participate in the ceremony, set for the 
next day, and he graciously agreed. 


After these arrangements had been 
made we went to Mr. Vinks home where 
Mrs. Vink had prepared a tasty snack 
and tea and I had another opportunity 
to talk with this friendly charming lady 
who is as interested in plants as Henri. 
On our return to Boskoop Henri de- 
toured through the famous Tulip fields at 
Leiden and Lisse. This is a splendid 
spectacle. I took several shots and even 
though it was quite late, they came out 
fairly well. Before leaving Rotterdam 
we had stopped for a beer at the Old 
Dutch Restaurant which I so greatly ad- 
mired on my previous trip. You should 
make it a point to visit this well ap- 
pointed place should you be in Rotter- 
dam. 


Tuesday April 21 broke a bit cloudy 
but with a promise of better things to 
come. We drove back to Rotterdam, 
met Henri Vink, and started on a tour 
of the streets. The first thing of course 
was the row of P. avium Schnee, the 
Globe headed Snow Cherry (see cover 
picture—also picture of Henri Vink and 
Henri den Ouden under one of the trees). 
This tree made a great hit with me when 
I saw it in the fall of 1957, but in bloom 
it is just plain beautiful and desirable. 
It must be worked on 7’ stems to pro- 
duce the desired effect on streets. This 
tree we must have. I took what seemed 
like dozens of pictures and a number 
turned out real nice. 


At 3 p. m. we met Mr. Wilson the 
Counsul General and the newspaper peo- 
ple and proceeded to the planting site. 
Of the seventeen trees in the collection, 
a Scanlon Red Maple (A. rubrum conica 
Scanlon) (P. P. 1717) was chosen for 
the ceremony. The other selections in 
the collection are, the “Chas. F. Irish,” 
“Almira,” “Cleveland” and “Olmsted’”’ 
columnar — all Norways. And _ the 
“Gerling’ and ‘““Tilford’”” Red maples in 
addition to the “Scanlon.” After the 
spading and pictures we retired to a 
little Inn on the park grounds for some 
of that superb Dutch beer. We were 
all very happy and delighted that Mr. 
Wilson could attend and I personally 
wish to thank him gratefully for taking 
time from his busy schedule to help us 
piant trees. Mr. Wilson hails trom 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


After looking at some streets of Mag- 
nolia Kobus and Corylus colurna, across 
the street from which some one_ had 
made the mistake of planting thornless 
Honey Locust (but which will be recti- 
fied shortly with an axe) we left Rot- 
terdam and proceeded to Scheveningen, 
the seashore resort out of The Hague, 
where we dined at the Bali. This is a 
restaurant featuring East Indian food— 
what an array. There must have been 
about 20 dishes of different foods. All 
were mixed and then eaten with rice and 
beer. I just don’t ever remember of a 
tastier or a more wonderful dinner. 
Don’t miss dinner at The Bali—its an 
experience. 


(To be continued ) 





You can transplant 
Successfully all year 


If you feed with 


HELLER-GRO 
15-15-15 Soluble paste 


for information write 
Heller Greenhouse Laboratories 


218 E. Pikes Peak. Colorado Springs, Colo. 











NEW NYLON-BACKED 
CLIMBING SADDLES 


More than 100% stronger, 7 oz. 
lighter, and more durable than pres- 
ent Webbed saddles. 


SEND FOR DETAILS 


Fruit Growers of 


Chester County, Inc. 
West Chester, Pa. 


Complete line of 
Tree Surgery Supplies 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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“Maples Cultivated in 
the United States 
and Canada” 


by Brian O. Mulligan, Director 


University of Washington Arboretum 
Seattle, Washington 


“Crab Apples for 
America’ 


by Donald Wyman 


Arnold Arboretum 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Lists with data regarding geo- 
graphical distribution, classifi- 
cation, arboretum plantings, 
propagation, etc., American 
Association of Botanical Gar- 
dens and Arboretums. 


Copies may be obtained at 
$2.00 each from 


Carl W. Fenninger, Secretary 
P. O. Box 216, Lima 
Delaware County, Pa. 














* 


New air power 
jimprovements mechanize 
trimming economically 


Great new advances in air 
| powered Limb-Loppers and 
reciprocating saws are 
i saving thousands of dollars 
4 in line clearance and tree 
trimming. 30-50% cost savings 
— easy field replacement of 
all parts—longer service 
life. Put trimming jobs on 
a truly modern, fast, 
mechanized basis! 





Qed Write for new Catalog 1-57 





MILLER-ROBINSON CO. 


1007 Avalon Boulevard 


Los Angeles 3, California 


Pioneer and World Leader in Air Powered 
Trimming and Pruning Equipment 
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For Trouble-Free, Fast Brush Removal 
Depend on FITCHBURC (HIPPERS 





“This machine has never caused us one minute of delay.” 


Walton C. Richdale, Tree Care 
Wilton, Connecticut 


A Fitchburg Wood Chipper can do this for you as a tree contractor... and 
more! Safe, mobile, easy to operate, a Fitchburg Chipper keeps way ahead 
of trimming crews. Brush crews can chip as fast as trees are trimmed. 
There is no worry about brush piles left overnight on city sidewalks. Cut 
it, chip it, and the job is done in half the hauling time. 


Mr. Richdale is just one more tree care businessman who appreciates the 
fact that Fitchburg Chippers keep him in front of his competition. He 
wrote this to his Fitchburg Service Man: 

"This chipper has cut our cost of brush disposal in half. 
It has eliminated brush dumps and fires completely. It 
has kept debris cleaned up to date behind our thirty 
men working in eight line clearing crews in several 
towns in this portion of Fairfield County. 


This machine has never caused us a minutes delay." 


Consider Fitchburg before you buy brush chippers for your tree service 
company. Compare the patented spring-activated feed plate that adjusts 
itself automatically when brush is fed into Fitchburg Chippers. It is your 
assurance of safe, simple operation. Remember the positive start-stop disc 
clutch. The freedom from flywheels and bearing break downs. Combine 
these maintenance-free features with the Fitchburg One Year Guarantee— 
another Fitchburg exclusive—and you are equipped with a brush chipper 
ready to deliver fast, dependable service. 


Send For New Free Booklet “CHIP DOLLARS 
FROM YOUR OVERHEAD.” Complete with cutaway 


color drawings of Chipper in action. Specifications, etc. 









"FITCHBURG ENCINEERING GORPORATION 


Dept. TR-69, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


Send my free copy of “Chip Dollars 
From Your Overhead” to: 


Name. Position 





Address 





Town or City. State. 
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Controlling the 
Hackberry 
Nipple Gall 


By HuGu E. THompson 


During October and November many 
small brown insects are sometimes found 
in extremely large numbers around win- 
dows and doors. They are sometimes 
called ‘‘oat bugs” or “fleas” but usually 
are the insect causing the hackberry nipple 
gall. They are particularly annoying be- 
cause they are small enough to crawl 
through openings of commonly used 
screening. In addition, even when large 
numbers are killed, only a short time later 
a new invasion occurs. 

As a household pest, this insect is only 
an annoyance. It is the adult of an insect 
which causes the large nipple-like swell- 
ings on the under surfaces of hackberry 
leaves. The adults emerge from leaves 
and look for protected places to hibernate. 

They are easily controlled by periodi- 
cally spraying screens in doors and win- 
dows with an insecticide aerosol contain- 
ing pyrethrins, and chlordane or DDT. 
The pvrethrins will quickly knock down 
and kill many of these pests. Spray from 
the inside to avoid driving the insects 
through the screen into the house. Sweep 
them up and dispose of them. The DDT 
or chlordane in the spray will deposit a 
toxic residue on the wire surface that 
will kill other adults that come later. 

Other hibernating places are under fal- 
len leaves, in trash piles, and in crevices 
in the bark of trees. Although spraying 
the insects around houses and destroying 
hibernating places in leaves and trash 
piles will reduce the population, there 
will be a surviving population that will 
recreate the same problem another year. 

More serious is their ability to injure 
leaves on hackberry trees. Heavily in- 
fested leaves turn yellow, become dis- 
torted and fall prematurely from the tree 
in late July and August. 

In the spring, the overwintering adults 
fly to the buds and unfolding leaves. They 
deposit their eggs on the under surface 
of the leaves. The newly hatched larvae 
feed by sucking sap from the leaves. This 
irritation causes the leaves to develop 
swellings or galls which soon cover the 
insect. Once it is safely inside the gall it 
is very difficult to kill. The larvae re- 
main in galls all summer until just be- 
fore leaf drop when they pupate, trans- 
form to adults, and emerge from the 
leaves. 

Since there is only one generation each 
year, spraying just as the leaf buds start 
to break open, to kill the overwintering 
adults while they are ovipositing, gives the 
best control. An application of 1 quart 
of dieldrin emulsifiable concentrate, con- 
taining 1% pounds per gallon, or one 





quart of 40 per cent chloradne emulsi- 
fiable in 100 gallons of water will reduce 
gall formation 90 per cent. A second ap- 
plication after an interval of two weeks 
will give additional protection. A new 
insecticide known as Sevin that may be 
available this year, when used at a rate 
of 1 gallon of 12 per cent emulsifiable 
solution per 100 gallons of water, has 
given outstanding control of this pest. 
More important than the choice of in- 
secticide is applying the sprays at the 
proper time. 

These insecticides are poisonous if 
swallowed or allowed to remain too long 
on the skin. Wear rubber gloves while 
spraying and wash with hot soapy water 
all exposed skin areas before eating or 
smoking. Launder clothes worn while 
spraying. Keep children and pets away 
from sprayed trees until the spray run-off 
from the trees has had time to dry. 


NAA Merit Award 


The first of three new safety awards, 
proposed by the National Arborist Associ- 
ation Committee on Safety, will be pre- 
sented at the N.A.A. dinner in Detroit 
during the National Shade Tree Confer- 
ence. 

An Award of Merit will be given to 
the companies with the best safety record 
during 1958 in three size classes. Next 
vear, the Award of Honor will be added. 
In the third year, the Certificate of Com- 
mendation will also be presented. 

To enter the safety award competition, 
N.A.A. members need only answer a 
three-question form available from the 
National Arborist Association, P. O. Box 
426, Wooster, Ohio. 

The Safety Award and plan was ap- 
proved by the Association Board of 
Directors at the Asheville, N. C. meeting, 
August 24, 1958. 

Members of the committee are: Charles 
Lamb, chairman, Muncie, Ind.; H. L. 
Graves, Houston, Tex.; John C. Phillips, 
San Anselmo, Calif. ; Edw yard C. Shearer, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Edwin E. Smith, 
Lansing, Mich.; and Ryland B. Smith, 
Muncie, Ind. 








Massachusetts Arborists 
Pioneer for 


Higher Standards 


Top quality service and complete pro- 
tection to clients by trained men who 
have the know-how is the aim of the 
Massachusetts Arborists Association in a 
unique program to certify arborists in the 
Commonwealth. 

This is the first program launched by 
any state-wide arborists’ association to 
offer complete protection and skilled serv- 
ice in tree care. Home owners, muni- 
cipalities, business and educational institu- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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RIPS WIDEST STUMPS TO 
SHREDS...IN MINUTES! 








FIRST IN THE FIELD Z 
THE ORIGINAL, VERMEER: 


POW-R-STUMP CUTTER 


You'll never know how easy stump removal can be, unless you've seen the Pow-R 
Stump Cutter in action. Here’s the machine that has simplified this expensive, back- 
breaking, laborious job in cities, parks, golf courses and cemeteries all over the 
country. A one-man operation ... a real time saver . . . a real labor saver! The 
Pow-R Stump Cutter removes the largest tree stump — rips it to shreds down to a 
depth of 10” below the ground — all in a matter of minutes. “Removed 44 stumps in 
8 hours with the cnet R-Stump Cutter” . . . is the report from one city recently. 


The Leader . . . 10 To 1 Choice 
' @@ Of Tree Experts Everywhere 


The Vermeer Pow-R Stump Cutter was FIRST 

the original stump remover. It’s a quality 

machine, ruggedly built to take on the 

re" toughest, largest stumps. Cuts wider stumps 
(a full 72”) and higher stumps (37” above the 
ground) at one setting! Operator has full view 
ua of cutting wheel at all times . . . behind 
wire mesh safety shield. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED 
» LITERATURE AND LOW PRICES NOW 


No stump to be hauled away. No gap- 

ing holes to fill. No damage to drive- 

ways, curbs or sidewalks. Get all the 

details by mailing the coupon below. 

Send complete descriptive literature and prices on 
your Pow-R Stump Cutter to: 


















ca 
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ERMEER MANUFACTURING CO. 
1454 W. WASHINGTON © PELLA, IOWA 
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Shown at th 
1955, left 

Ednam Bitine r, 
Jersey Governor 
Harvey (¢ 


arboretum 


dedication ceremony, Oct. 26, 
right: George Barnet, Mrs. 
school board members; New 
Robert B. Meyner, and 
Morgenstern, originator of the 


j 
idea 


Phillipsburg 

P = 
Continued from page 12) 

visite neighboring districts as well 

as out- vners. It has, incidentally, 

also favorite background for 

weddins p pictures. 

Brot ques, set in concrete bases, 
identif trees donated by 12 school 
alumi ps, Town Commissioners, 
Board of Education, Chamber of Com- 
merce, PTA Council, and numerous 
clubs itions, and individuals. 

The | of Phillipsburg are to be 
commer r sponsoring and supporting 
this ti isly important project. A 
great vhile community addition 
such rboretum could never have 
been hed without the enthusiasm 
and ba 1f the town citizens. 

In 19 vhen Mr. Morganstern con- 
ceived t 1 for an arboretum, he pre- 
sented i the Rotary Club. A commit- 
tee, ted to explore the possibilities, 
report orably and the club directors 
endorsed plan and introduced it to 
the board of education. 

The school board acted immediately, 
assumed official responsibility and ap- 
pointed \rboretumn Committee com- 
posed of hool board member, Rotary 
represe! high school principal, town 
park sioner and a fifth member 
selected the four. All this happened 
withi 

The two years, prior to the dedi- 
cation 55, much of the wilderness 
was Badly overgrown shrubbery 
and a r of valueless trees were re- 
moved attractive lawn area 
created nteen existing trees in va- 


f maturity were retained and 
and botanical 


rious state 


identifies to common 


name by means of a 2 x 6 inch blue 
enameled sign with white lettering set on 
an iron stake. The same means of iden- 
tification has been used for subsequent 
new plantings to help visitors in their 
study of the various species. 

In its full sense, an arboretum should 
include provision for laboratory work, 
plant propapagation, conservatory and all 
facilities for botanical education. The 
committee is working towards this goal. 
“We don’t think it well to get everything 
done at once and then remain static,” 
Morganstern said, adding, ‘““We believe 





that the entire high school tract can be 
developed into something of outstanding 
beauty and a credit to the town as well 
as a valuable supplement to our educa- 
tional system.” 

The arboretum has already elevated 
instruction from the abstract of the text 
book and classroom to the reality of the 
field. 

A number of school boards are reported 
to be considering similar action—based on 
their observations of the successful Phil- 
lipsburg project. We can’t think of a 


better addition to a school program. 
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Exclusive Cutter Design 





] THE PORTABLE STUMP CUTTER EVERYONE HAS 
BEEN WAITING FOR. IT WILL CUT ANY STUMP 
UP TO TEN INCHES BELOW GROUND LEVEL : 
L 
' 5.5 H. P. Engine—Automatic Clutch—Direct drive to cutting 3 
head—Heavy duty bearing between engine and cutting 
 head—Locks in position for each cut—Will cut 2” x 2” on | 
each swing—Cutters are made of CARBIDE and are re: | 
|| placeable. Casters carry all of the weight—Adjustable 
. for all conditions—Light weight—One man operation = ; 
, No Heavy Equipment Needed—Reduces Stumps To 
Chips in Minutes—The Fast Cutting Speed 4 
and Ease of Operation Will Amaze You 
a ates a ceanid, ated at a a a 
FOR COMPLETE DETAILS WRITE 
+H. AND A. MFG. AND SUPPLY CO. - 
P.O. BOX 345 GREENFIELD, MASS. 
: DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED : 


cya 5¢. ye ag 














BARTLETT 


TREE TRIMMING 





No. 1-WSQ 
Square End Mount) 
Pulley Type 


Tree Trimmer 
Because of de- 
mand for a tree 
trimmer head de- 
signed for mount- 
ing on a square 
end pole, we have 
produced a one- 
piece hook having 
a boxlike shank so 
as to accommo- 
date our 1%x1- 
in. rectangular 
poles. This type 
supports the pole 
on three sides, 
permitting quick, 
easy assembly to 
a square end pole. 
The operating 
parts are the same 
as used on our No. 
1-W Pulley Type 
Tree Trimmer and 
are interchange- 
able. 

This design retains 
the full strength of 
the pole at the 
point of greatest 
stress and, for 
added rugged- 
ness, we fit this 
tool with our Lami- 
nated Sitka Spruce 
poles. 

Use Bartlett com- 
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3 ound lever trim- 
xs iS P f | 
rss mers for close, 


smooth cuts. 


Bartlett Pruning Saws are made of 
high grade silver steel. 





The No. 124B saw illustrated is a fast 
cutting saw available in two lengths, 
24” and 26”. The 26” length is 
known as No. 114B, and has a horn 
handle. 


For cutting large branches we recom- 
mend our No. 41-24” Tuttletooth saw 
shown below. Nothing finer made. 
The hand hole is large enough to en- 
able the operator to wear a work 
glove when desired. 








Write for new catalog No. 39, listing all 
Bartlett Tree Trimming Too!s and Tree Sur- 
gery Supplies. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3028 EAST GRAND BLVD. 
DETROIT 2, MICH. 
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Williams & Harvey Nurseries 


BIG TREE MOVER 


e New Light Weight 

e Simpler to Operate 

e Two Sizes, 6’ and 7’ 

e Quickly Demountable 

e Fits Any Standard Truck 


Write for specifications and address of users near you. 
Six-feet mover as pictured: complete with power 


warts: F.O.B, Kances City, Mor. PubyOd 9200 
WILLIAMS & HARVEY NURSERIES 
P, O. Box 8822 Kansas City, Ma 











* BROADLEAF 
EVERGREENS PLANT ALL YEAR WITH PROTECTION WITH 


es WILT-PRUF 


® PROPAGATING . ee , 
MATERIAL All sizes and varieties of plant material — from 40 ft. 


Pin Oaks to small vegetable seedlings — have been 
transplanted successfully (even in hot, arid weather) when 
sprayed with WILT-PRUF. 


Plant your design any time. WILT-PRUF protects under 
every kind of weather. WILT-PRUF, proven through years 
of use, is also the best pesticide sticker. 


Available in professional and homeowner sizes. 


NURSERY SPECIALTY PRODUCTS, INC. ero TEE oR? 


CROTON FALLS. N.Y 


FOR SAFETY 





spray with Pratt's 


Pratt’s Sprays are formulated for use in mist blowers or 
hydraulic sprayers to give the greatest degree of safety and 
effectiveness for shade trees and evergreens. 


PRATT’S 25% DDT (petroleum solvent) has created an 
enviable reputation for safety to the trees, even under 
conditions of heavy application. Correctly balanced for long 
residual toxicity. This material will stand freezing weather. 


PRATT’S X 25% DDT (xylene solvent) is PRATT'S SUMMER SPRA-OIL—A _ mis- 
manufactured to meet certain City or State cible 97% white oil type summer oil. For 
specifications for Dutch elm disease spraying, use in the control of red spider, scale 
with or without white oil. Pratt also supplies crawlers, white fly and as an _ effective 
32.4% DDT on order. ovicide, also used as a dormant spray for 
SCALECINE—“Tie. claeit “anad° teat “enon evergreens where a lighter oil is desired. 
dormant oil spray. Contains 96% highly D-X INSECT SPRAY—One of the most 
refined, highly paraffinic dewaxed oil. Use effective non-poisonous sprays for sucking 
Sealecide for the control of scale, aphis, and chewing insects of shade trees as well 
red mite, and over-wintering insects on as fruit trees. Contains rotenone, pyrethrum 
shade trees, fruit trees, evergreens and or- and piperonyl cyclonene for great effective- 
namentals. ness and safety. 


Pratt is basic in Chlordane, Malathion, Lindane, etc. 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY 225.2), AVENUE 











PLANT AMERICA — WISELY 
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EAGER BEAVER STUMP REMOVER 








Designed by MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
GRADUATE ENGINEERS! 


e or Telephone TRowbridge 6-7300, Cambridge, Mass. 
demonstration, or send for our descriptive folder 


FITZHENRY-GUPTILL COMPANY 
135 First Street, Cambridge 41, Mass. 


DEALER FRANCHISES ARRANGED 

















Nels J. Johnson Presents 


“Top Tree Tools” — Power Equipment 


Finest Domestic and Imported Makes 





Swedish Stainless Steel Tree Calipers, Increment Borers and Hammers, 
Pru aws, Propagating Knives, Pioneer Chain Saws, M & M Brush 
Chip} Kieken Whirlwind Mist Blowers and Dusters, Aquaprobes, 
Imported Aluminum Shovels, Focowil (Forslund) Hydraulic Hoists. 


Send For Complete Catalogue 


MIDWEST POWER TOOLS, INC. 


912 Pitner Avenue. GReenleaf 5-1877. Evanston, Ill. 
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Mass. Arborists 
(Continued from Page 19) 
tions concerned with the care of the trees 
which enhance the value and beauty of 
their properties are enthusiastic about the 
program. 

Protection from fraud and damage 
incurred by unskilled operators is assured 
under the new program. Furthermore, 
promoting the preservation and_ scien- 
tific care of shade and ornamental trees 
which are an integral part of the priceless 
heritage of New England is of prime con- 
cern to this progressive business associa- 
tion. 

To qualify as a certified arborist, a 
member must be at least twenty-one years 
of age, a citizen of the United States and 
have successfully passed a written, field 
and oral examination. Requirements to 
take such an examination include at least 
two years of practical experience in all 
phases of tree care, which includes feed- 
ing, spraying, pest control and general 
maintenance. 

Having successfully passed the exami- 
nation, applicants are required to show 
proof of complete insurance coverage for 
the clients whom they serve, as well as 
for their own protection. 

In addition to carrying an authorized 
membership card, all certified arborists are 
permitted to use the emblem of the Associ- 
ation on their trucks and equipment. 

Organized more than twenty-five years 
ago, the Massachusetts Arborists has one 
hundred members located in leading com- 
munities throughout the state. “These 
companies employ nearly two thousand 
year-round skilled workers. Many are 
graduates of county agricultural schools, 
Stockbridge School of Agriculture and 
other accredited institutions. 

Examinations for prospective arborists 
are given twice annually at the Waltham 
Field Station of the University of Massa- 
chusetts and are prepared under the direc- 
tion of tree specialists of the University 
in cooperation with the examining board 
of the Arborists Association. 


FOR YOUR CALENDAR 


The United States Conference of Mayors, 
The Statler Hilton, Los Angeles, Calif., 
July 13, 14, 15, 1959. 

Ohio Nurserymen’s Association, Inc., Host: 
Lake County Nurserymen’s Association, 
Headquarters—Lake Erie College, Paines- 
ville, Ohio. 

35th National Shade Tree Conference, The 
Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich., August 17th 
through 21st, 1959. 

American Institutes of Park Executives, Inc., 
The Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Penna., September 20-24th, 1959. 

New York State Association of Town Super- 
intendents of Highways, Inc., Hotel Pow- 
ers, Rochester, N. Y., September 23, 24, 
25, 1959. 

18th Annual Short Course on Roadside De- 
velopment, Columbus, Ohio, October 6, 7, 
S,. 9, 2959. 


PLANT AMERICA — WISELY 
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Settle Only 
For the Best 
|... NATURAL! 
| ... LASTING! 
... EFFECTIVE! 


Use Green Thumb Peat 


When incorporated in the soil-mix for newly 
planted trees and shrubs it creates an unbeat- 
able rooting medium 
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GREEN THUMB AERATES—HOLDS MOISTURE—AIDS ROOTING 


. 97% pure, organic sedge reed, bacterially high content. 
. One cubic foot makes upward to 50 cu. ft. of good soil, or 15 cubic feet of rich organic soil. 


. Excellent natural nitrogen—readiness to use—going to work at once. 
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. Delightful flowing into the soil in handling—uniform structure creates maximum economy. 


m (« 
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. Normal moisture holding, with gradual delivery only to soil and plants assure the maximum in plant 
development. i 


(—=(¢ 


6. A product processed, based on 30 years proven continuous operation, has a ph of 4.5 to 5.5, that is 
quickly, easily and economically adjusted to needs of any plant material. 


. The most efficient and economical soil building nature product in existence. 


ee ee 


“Green-Up America With Green Thumb Peat” 
PRICES ON TRUCK OR CAR LOADS ON REQUEST 


GREEN THUMB PEAT-HUMUS CO. 


CAPAC, MICHIGAN 
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ASPLUNDA 


OUTSELLS ALL 
OTHER CHIPPERS 
a 














WHY ? 


... because only 
ASPLUNDH 
gives you... 


Fastest Chipping Action—by actual test, it’s the fastest chipper made. 

Minimum Maintenance—simpler design and fewer moving parts than any other chipper. Means less down time. 
Absolute Safety—blades are tapered and wedged. 

Bulk Feeding Area—permits larger bulk and larger limbs . . . up to 6” diameter. 

Quick Blade Change—easy access and simplicity of service. 

Telescoping Draw Bar—couples quickly and easily to various towing vehicles. 


Easy Towing—lower center of gravity, perfect tracking. 


Your ASPLUNDH dealer will welcome a side-by-side performance test. Compare— 
point by point—and you'll see why buyers prefer ASPLUNDH CHIPPERS 4 to 1. 


ASPLUNDH CHIPPER COMPANY 
501 York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 
By Actual Test the Fastest Chipper Made 





